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Granulomatous Lesions in Cattle in Kenya 
Resembling those of Actinobacillosis 


D. SLAVIN 


LD. 


This is a report on the examination of three lesions which had 
i surgically removed from three Friesian cattle, a cow and 
o bulls, belonging to a dairy farm in Kikuyu, a short distance 
rom Nairobi, Kenya Colony. All three averaged the size of a 
I did not have the 


[ES 


on in fiprape fruit and had ulcerated externally. 

ther a fppportunity of examining the affected animals, but the veterinary 
spects fpficer who removed the growths said that they had come from 
onally @he anterior cervical region, that they were the only apparent ones 


urther 
r that 
should 
rstand 


s far as he could ascertain, and that the animals were otherwise 
in good health. 
On cross-section each lesion showed an outer dense fibrous rind 
rging with the subcutis, a middle layer of soft granulomatous 


verage Wissue, and a centre of yellowish mucoid pus, the latter occupying 
ipara- #he greater portion of the mass. The specimens arrived at inter- 
e the Wals of some weeks. 


been Cultures were made from the inner surface of the granulomatous 
notion Jayer of the first specimen on inspissated ox serum, and on ox blood 
have {agar and plain agar. In each case a pure culture resulted, plain 
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their 
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gar giving the best growth. Isolated colonies were 2 to 3 mm. 
across after 18 hours’ incubation at 37° C. and were slightly opaque, 
aised, indented at the border, mucoid, tacky, and difficult to 
ulsify on the slide. Histological examination of the granulo- 
tous part of the lesion showed changes typical of those caused 


awing fby A. lignieresi. The condition was reported as actinobacillosis 
nce 1find the usual treatment prescribed. When a second specimen 
e that irrived six weeks after the first, and the same organisms and 
study JJesions were present, together with the same clinical history, I 


lecided to study both organisms and try to discover whether any 
lifference existed between them and European strains of A. 
ignieresi. ‘The reasons were, first, that the African strain had 
ailed to show any tendency to spread beyond the local lesion or 
0 invade the tongue or digestive tissues, and the animals had 

ained in good health; and secondly, that the culture from 
he first specimen had remained alive for six weeks without sub- 
ultivation (a feature not usual in authentic strains of A. lignieresi); 
d thirdly, that the colonies on first isolation appeared unusually 
arge in comparison with strains of A. lignieresi I had encountered 
tarlier when working in Edinburgh. Another specimen arrived 
few weeks later, and the same organism having been isolated, a 
tudy of all three was made concurrently: their pathogenicity, 
he pathological picture they produced, and their cultural charac- 
eristics The results are shown in the following description. 


RESULTS 


Morpuo.tocy.—All three strains proved identical in morpho- 
oy. The organism is a minute Gram-negative coccobacillus 
pproximately 0°4 by 0°8 to 1-0 and sometimes even 3-0 microns. 
‘o spores could be found and it was killed by heating to 60° C, for 
0) minutes. It was non-motile and no flagellae were observed 
nder the darkground microscope or in smears stained by Kirk- 
patrick’s method. 

CutruraL CHARACTERISTICS.—AIl three strains grew only aero- 
ically and the best growth was obtained on plain agar, but the 
brganism grew well on all the usual laboratory media except 
acConkey. On plain agar after 18 hours at 37°C. discrete 
olonies were 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, raised and circular, with a 
lew peripheral indentations and very tacky. After 48 hours the 
me colonies were 4 to 5 mm. across and had concentric rings 
d larger peripheral indentations. No increase in size was 
bbserved if young 18-hour colonies were kept at room temperature 
or a further 48 hours. No haemolysis was produced on ox 
p or horse blood agar, and no liquefaction was observed on 
spissated ox serum. The growth on plain agar after 18 hours 
as tacky, difficult to emulsify, heavy and moist, and in appear- 
nce not unlike that of coliform organisms. ‘The following series 
f carbohydrates was inoculated, but after three weeks at 37° C. 
0 acid or gas had been formed: glucose, lactose, saccharose, 
annite. galactose, raffinose, maltose, rhamnose, inosite, arabinose, 
lose and inulin. At the end of that time cultures made from 
e three glucose tubes showed that the organisms were still alive 
nd that growth had taken place. These self-same carbohydrate 
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media were, on removal from the incubator, inoculated with a 
strain of a coliform organism and all except raffinose and inulin 
were fermented with production of acid and gas, proving that 
the media were not at fault. The same series of carbohydrates 
with approximately 5 per cent. serum added was again inoculated, 
but no change was observed within the above test time. These 
were then inoculated with the same strain of coliform organism 
and the result was the same as before. All three of the strains 
under test produced a good growth in both series of media within 
18 hours. ‘These present strains, therefore, differ from A. lignieresi 
in failing to have any fermentative properties for the common 
bacteriological carbohydrates. In plain nutrient broth a uniform 
turbidity with patchy pellicle formation was produced up to 48 
hours, but after that time the medium commenced to clear with 
the formation of a heavy yellowish deposit. Examination of 
young broth cultures and of this sediment did not show the occur- 
rence of clubs or granules as found in the tissues. No indol 
could be detected by Ehrlich’s method after 48 hours’ growth in 
peptone broth. 

PATHOGENECITY.—Eighteen-hour growths on plain agar were 
emulsified in sterile saline and used to inoculate rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, mice and cattle. 

Rabbits.—To each emulsion was added a small amount of calcium 
di-phosphate (Sedlemeier) and rabbits were given a double inocu- 
lation of *1 c.c. intraperitoneally and intramuscularly in the thigh. 
Only one rabbit was used for each strain and all remained in good 
health without any local swelling. When killed six weeks later 
no pathological changes were found. 

Mice and guinea-pigs—The same procedure was followed by 
the same results. 

Cattle.—Three bullocks were inoculated in three different 
places, the methods in all cases being identical with those cited 
for bullock 0929. This received the following: (1) 0°2 c.c. fresh 
agar slope emulsion intradermally into the skin of the neck; 
(2) 3 c.c. of the same emulsion plus a small amount of calcium 
di-phosphate subcutaneously behind the scapula; (3) 3 c.c. of the 
same plus particles of agar subcutaneously near the precrural 
lymph gland. The other two bullocks’ numbers were 0925 and 
0983. After ten days all three animals showed firm swellings the 
size of a tennis ball at the sites where they had received the 
calcium di-phosphate and agar particles, and small pea-sized 
swellings where the inoculation had been done intradermally. The 
largest swellings were in bullock 0925. The one behind the 
shoulder of this animal was tapped with a sterile needle and syringe 
and a straw-coloured, slightly turbid, serous fluid was withdrawn. 
Organisms morphologically and culturally i‘entical with the 
parent strain were found in smears and in cultze. No granules 
were seen in wet preparations. + ‘The precrural and scapular lesions 
in all animals were, after six weeks, about the size of grape fruit 
and, in the case of 0983, the scapular one had ulcerated and was 
discharging thick, creamy pus. The surface of this lesion was 
sterilised and some of the pus removed with a sterile spatula. 
Granules identical with those of A. lignieresi were found in wet 
preparations, and cultures showed organisms identical with the 
parent strain. The dermal lesion of 0929 was the size of a golf 
ball at this time, but the corresponding ones in the other two 
bullocks had almost completely disappeared. The dermal lesion 
still present in bullock 0929 was then surgically removed and on 
cross section showed a soft, cream coloured, granulomatous centre 
with a thin fibrous capsule completely surrounding it. Histological 
examination showed lesions and organisms identical with those of 
actinobacillosis. All lesions of 0983 were commencing to regress 
two months after inoculation and the animal was left untreated. 
When killed four months later only small cicatrices could be found 
at the sites of inoculation without any evidence of spread of the 
infection. In animals 0929 and 0925 the scapular and precrural 
lesions remained static and by the end of two months from the 
time of inoculation all had ulcerated and were discharging thick 
creamy pus from which organisms identical with the parent strain 
were isolated and in which granules resembling those of actino- 
bacillus were found. 

TREATMENT.—Four months after inoculation both the latter 
animals were put on a course of daily doses of 6 grammes of 
potassium iodide dissolved in water. On the tenth day symptoms 
of iodism were apparent and the treatment was stopped. 
lesions in both animals regressed within a fortnight and the treat- 
ment was not continued, When they were killed two months 
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later only small cicatrices remained at the sites of inoculation and 
there was no evidence of spread of infection. At no time through- 
out the experiment did any animal show any involvement of the 
local lymph glands, although 3 c.c. hgd been injected within three 
inches of the precrural gland. This agrees with the clinical picture 
of the natural cases described to me. 

SEROLOGICAL.—Rabbits were injected with dead suspensions of 
each strain and no difference in antigenic structure could be 
detected in any of the three strains either by direct agglutination 
or by agglutinin-absorption tests. ‘The serum from the first natural 
case also agglutinated all three strains to a titre between | in 320 
and | in 640, and any one strain was able to*remove from this 
the agglutinins for the other two. For agglutination tests only 
growths of 18 hours or less were used, as it was almost impossible 
to emulsify older growths of 36 to 48 hours. The young growths 
were quite stable in 0°85 per cent. saline for the test time of two 
hours at 52° C., but the older ones were either partially or com- 
pletely auto-agglutinable. 

INTRADERMAL TEstTs.—A 200 c.c. bottle of peptone broth was 
inoculated with strain 1 and incubated for ten days at 37°C. 
‘The large clumps were filtered off with paper and the remainder 
was sterilised through a large Seitz filter. This was carbolised at 
0°5 per cent. and 0°2 c.c. was inoculated intradermally into each 
bullock a month after being infected. Each animal showed a 
swelling similar to a positive tuberculin reaction within 48 hours. 
‘These regressed within 72 hours and no constitutional disturbance 
was observed. 0:2 c.c. of the same filtrate injected in the same 
way into a normal ox gave no local thickening within four days. 

HisToLoGcicaL EXAMINATION OF ‘THREE NATURAL AND ONE 
ArtTIFICIAL Casges.—In sections stained by Weigert’s iron haemat- 
oxylin and crystal ponceau the histological picture and morphology 
of the organism were identical with actinobacillosis caused by 
A. lignieresi and will not be described in detail here. Sections 
stained by Plaut’s and by the modified Ziehl-Neelsen method 
showed moderately acid-fast clubs. Plaut’s method demonstrated 
the clubs well, but, being a poor histological stain, much of the 
surrounding fibrous tissue retained the fuchsin. The modified 
Ziehl-Neelsen certainly demonstrated both bacilli and clubs and 
gave a pleasant picture, but, as with A. lignieresi, not all of the 
clubs were completely acid-fast, and those portions that were 
decolourised did not stain with the methylene blue. ‘The method 
normally requires delicate timing and even then the terminal 
portions of the clubs may be decolourised and lose the plumpness 
they show with Plaut’s method. Orange G was found to be a 
selective stain for clubs both in sections and in wet preparations. 

method used was: after the usual preliminary treatment for 
a paraffin section, .acidify with 5 per cent. acetic acid for five 
minutes, wash in water, stain for ten minutes in | per cent. 
aqueous orange G, wash in water and counter-stain with any 
contrasting bacterial stain. ‘The stains employed were methylene 
blue and methylene green. Some batches of the former, especially 
polychrome varieties, are inclined to cause precipitates in the 
centre of the colonies, but give a good histological contrast around 
them. Methylene green does not precipitate and shows the bac- 
teria well. but the contrast is not so good as with methylene blue. 
Orange G is also a very good stain for demonstration of granules 
in wet preparations. Some of the material was emulsified on a 
slide with orange G solution, excess of stain was removed with 
blotting paper and sufficient water added to take a coyer slip. 
The granules stained a bright orange colour and I was unable to 
see any of the tissue elements stained. The excess of stain must 
be removed to give a moderately clear background. 


Discussion 


‘The condition here described bears a general resemblance to 
actinobacillosis as it occurs in Europe but has a different clinical 
course in that it tends to remain a local granuloma. From the 
characters of the three strains which have been studied it is evident 
that the causal organism is a species distinct from A. lignieresi or 
possibly an important variant of the latter. Griffith (1916), Bos- 
worth (1923), Davies and Torrance (1930), Sedlemeier (1936), 
Topley and Wilson (1936) and Tunnicliff (1941) all describe 
A. lignieresi as possessing definite fermentative properties and 
being short-lived in culture, whereas the strains isolated in Kenya 
and reported here did not ferment any of the carbohydrates men- 
tioned by the above workers and had a remarkably long life in 
culture of six months without subcultivation. 


Summary 

A description has been given of a condition resembligg actino- 
bacillosis which affected three cattle in Kenya. 

The morphology, cultural characteristics of three strains isolated, 
and the results of experimental inoculation into cattle and labora- 
tory animals are described. 

The strains isolated differed from A. lignieresi in certain impor- 
tant particulars, 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Corynebacterium Pyogenes Infection 


ADAM JOHNSTON, M.Rk.c.v.s. 
SHIFNAL 


The condition to be described is one which affected nine of a 
bunch of 15 first- and second-calf heifers sent by rail from 
Lanark to the Shifnal area of Shropshire and due to calve on 
reaching their destination. Two of these calved on the journey, 
which lasted two days, one calf being found dead and one alive. 

On arrival at the farm all appeared to be in good health except 
for some bruising of the hocks and other parts of the limbs, but 
three to four weeks later nine of them developed the following 
general symptoms—rise of temperature ranging from 103° F. to 
106° F., quick febrile pulse, rapid respiration but no obvious signs 
of pneumonia, watery discharge from the eyes, and slight reddening 
of the mucosae. The gait was of a shuffling type as the result of 
painful swellings about the feet, ligaments and joints. 

Most of the animals ate well, but a few of them lost their appetite 
and stopped cudding as the disease progressed; there was marked 
scouring in four cases. 

Differential Diagnosis—Although there appeared to be only a 
remote chance of the condition being anthrax, a blood smear was 
examined, but the result was negative. ‘The absence of crepitation 
of the leg muscles did not suggest clostridial infection and it 
seemed at first sight that the condition might be pasteurellosis or 
transit fever. Alternatively it might be a polyarthritis as the 
swellings appeared to commence at the joints. It proved, however, 
to be an infectious cellulitis and the swellings when opened were 
found to contain pus similar in type and smell to that in “ summer 
mastitis” caused by Corynebacterium pyogenes. Infection with 
this organism was, therefore, suspected. 


Four of the animals showed only the initial symptoms; the 
remaining five were more severely affected as follows : — 

No. 1.—Ayrshire heifer, second calf (calved on train). In addi- 
tion to general symptoms showed an infected haematoma of the 
off hind leg above the hock; leg greatly distended, animal in great 
pain and had stopped eating. ‘The swelling was opened with anti- 
septic precautions by longitudinal incisions 4 in, and 3 in. long 
on the outside and inside of the limb respectively. All dead tissue 
and blood clot together with some yellowish pus and stinking 
bloodstained discharge were removed, the cavity syringed twice 
daily for two days with a weak dettol solution and then dried 
and dusted with sulphonamide (M. & B.) two parts, pulv. calaminal 
praep, two parts, sodium iodide one part. 

Sulphanilamide was given internally in an initial dose of 3 oz. 


followed by 1 oz. every eight hours (administered by placing | oz. | 


quantities of the powder in small pay packets and shooting it over 
the back of the tongue). The treatment seemed to produce some 
improvement, but it was decided to combine it with C. pyogenes 
toxoid of which 30 c.c. (Wellcome Brand) was injected; the animal 
showed definite improvement next morning. 

No. 2.—Ayrshire heifer, second calf, just calved; the general 
symptoms were accompanied by swelling about the hocks and the 
animal was very dis' 

No. 3.—Ayrshire heifer, second calf. just calved. The forelegs 
became swollen from top to toe; palpation suggested a subcu- 
taneous inflammation. There was metritis with stinking blood- 
stained discharge, temperature 106° F., loss of appetite and inability 
to rise; the animal appeared likely to die. 

No. 4.—Ayrshire-Friesian heifer, first calf. Became ill a few 
days before calving with temperature 106° F., loss of appetite, dis- 


charge from the eyes, scouring, shuffling gait but no swelling of | 


the legs. ‘The joints, however, were very sore on palpation, sug- 


gesting a deep infection. 
No. 5.—Ayrshire-Friesian. Gave birth to a healthy calf after 


illness commenced. Symptoms as for No. 4. 
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The diagnosis of Corynebacterium infection which had been 
tatively made at the outset was confirmed. by Mr. Bythell, of 
Harper Adams College, who was called in consultation. 
made a culture from the pus and identified C. pyogenes together 
ith non-haemolytic streptococci and a few staphylococci. In 
quence the last four cases were also given C. pyogenes toxoid 
ther with sulphanilamide, each animal receiving 20 c.c. of 
toxoid except No. 3, which received 30 c.c. The local lesions 
ere treated as described for case No, 1. Within 24 hours of the 
inistration of toxoid the temperatures of all the animals had 
ropped 2° or 3° F. and their condition was much improved. 
ven No. 3 was on her feet again for a time and had begun eating 
cudding a little; she was given a further dose of 20 c.c. of 
oxoid as was No. 2. All recovered completely except No. 3, 
hich though eating well went down again and has lost the use of 
hind legs (she sits up like a dog). 
It is of interest to note in regard to these cases that all the 
heifers calved normally; the calves were perfectly healthy and 
wed no evidence of lesions in the joints or elsewhere. None 


ntity during the acute stages of illness. 

Lack of caution in interpreting the symptoms would probably 
ve led to the error of regarding the condition as “ transit fever,” 
the writer wishes to record his indebtedness to Mr. Bythell for 
is kind help in connection with the diagnosis. 


POST-WAR BUILDING IN RELATION TO FARMS 


Mr. R. C. G. Hancock, President of the N.V.M.A., supporting 
he vote of thanks to Major A. H. S. Waters for his presidential 
ress to the Institution of Structural Engineers at the meeting 
f the Institution held in London on October 7th, 1943, said (reports 
The Structural Engineer, December, 1943) that the address had 
interested him greatly, for he appreciated that there was quite a 
lose linkage between his own profession and that of the structural 
gineer. Some months ago he had been concerned in drawing 
p a report with regard to post-war building in relation to farms. 
Listening to the presidental address, he had felt a little pessimistic 
he had heard of the gigantic programme of reconstruction 
which would be necessary after the war, involving churches; hos- 
pitals, human habitations, and so on; he expressed the hope that 
the needs of agriculture would not be forgotten. The use of the 
word “ pre-fabrication ” had rather driven it home to him. Mem- 

of the veterinary profession, visiting farm after farm, had 
the opportunity to appreciate the-most appalling state of some of 
the farm buildings in the country; millions of pounds sterling 
were lost every year due to animal disease, the avoidance of which 
was largely a matter of preventive medicine, but preventive medi- 
cine could not play its part unless the animals were provided 
with good and sanitary housing. Appreciating that structural 
engineers had a great deal of work to do in the human sphere with 
areconstruction programme covering 10, 15 or 20 years, he assured 
them that there was in addition very great scope for them in the 
direction he had indicated. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN BRITAIN 


priority food No. 1 
in pigs and poultry, are due largely to the scarcity of imported 
feeding-stuffs on which this class of stock largely depended before 
the war. .Many flocks of low ground sheep have disappeared as a 
tesult of the ploughing-up campaign but the past year or two has 
seen an increase in the hill stocks of sheep. ; ; 
No particulars as to the 1943 production are available, but it 
Was estimated that there would be an increase of approximately 
750,000 acres under tillage, a 25 per cent. increase in the wheat 
acreage, and material increases in both barley and_potatoes. The 
increase in the output from the soil of the United Kingdom was 
tstimated at 70 per cent. between 1939 and 1942,—Scottish Farmer, 


ABSTRACTS 


[Recommendations on the Control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle to 
ma War-time Needs. (1943.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 102. 


The American Veterinary Medical Association has here described 
a scheme similar in most respects to the British scheme for the 
control of diseases in dairy cattle though wider in scope. Nutrition 
is included and cod-liver oil is recommended for calves up to six 
months old especially if born in the winter. The prevention and 
treatment of calf diseases is discussed, and while concrete as floor- 
ing is allowed for calf pens the necessity for ample bedding in 
winter is stressed. Details for rearing calves are given, and it is 
stated that considerable losses may be prevented by the administra- 
tion of drugs of the sulphonamide group as prophylactics. Pregnancy 
diagnosis and treatment for temporary sterility is advocated as well 
as artificial insemination. The great importance of the bull is em- 
phasised. ‘Trichomoniasis is discussed at length and rules for its 
control are laid down. As to contagious abortion, while vaccination 
is recommended attention is drawn to the grave risks of outbreaks 
of abortion in older cattle if vaccination of young stock is unac- 
companied by any other precautions. Mastitis is also dealt with on 
the usual lines and the necessity for the correct handling of cows 
to prevent this disease emphasised. ‘Treatment for acetonaemia, 
milk fever and metritis is also mentioned. 

P. S. W. 


[Determination of the Number of Brucella abortus Organisms 
Required to Infect Guinea-pigs and Cattle. Hutcnincs, L. S., and 
Hupp estTon, I. F. (1943.) Amer, J. vet. Res. 4. 155.] 

It was found that physiological saline exerted an irregular bac- 
tericidal effect on Brucella; in consequence the organisms used 
throughout these experiments were suspended in distilled water 
containing 0-1 per cent. tryptose and 0-5 per cent. sodium chloride 
and standardised by means of the photelometer. Such suspensions 
gave consistent viable counts on tryptose agar. 

Guinea-pigs were readily infected by both Br. abortus and Br. 
suis in doses of 80 to 100 organisms inoculated subcutaneously, and 
infection was produced in the majority of animals by ten organisms. 
An apparent increase in virulence of the strains used was produced 
by passage in guinea-pigs for less than five generations. As a con- 
trast, nearly 500 million organisms of B.A.I. strain 19 were re- 
quired to produce infection. 

The minimal infecting dose of Br. abortus for pregnant heifers 
was not determined, but five million viable organisms (the smaller 
dose used) placed in the conjunctival sac of each of six animals 
produced abortion in five. The sixth, which did not develop an 
agglutination titre and calved normally, was thought at % - 


* * * * * 
[Studies of Hydrogen-Sulphide Poisoning. DovuGuerty, R. W., 
Wonc, R., and CurisTENSEN, B. E. Amer. J. vet. Res. (1943.) 


4. 254.] 

Acute hydrogen sulphide poisoning is characterised by its sudden 
onset, unconsciousness and respiratory failure occurring within a 
few seconds. In these experiments hydrogen sulphide was adminis- 
tered either by stomach or rectum to the ‘dog and sheep. Doses 
of from 175 to 300 c.c. were lethal; the carbon dioxide content 
of the blood was depressed but only traces of sulphhaemoglobin 
appeared in the blood. Greater tolerance to hydrogen sulphide was 
found when oxygen with 10 per cent. carbon dioxide was breathed 
or when carbon dioxide was introduced intravenously. Failure of 
the respiratory centre is not the sole cause of death as guinea-pigs, 
in which respirations were maintained by artificial means, died after 
the administration of hydrogen sulphide while toxic doses of curare 
did not cause death under these conditions. Similarly, the adminis- 
tration of large amounts of blood, in which sulphhaemoglobin 
amounted to 7 per cent. of the total haemoglobin, was without 
effect. The authors are of the opinion that hydrogen sulphide 
inhibits some vital enzyme system and that paralysis of the respira- 
tory system is only one manifestation of this action. : +s 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


The value of experience is not in seeing much but in seeing 
wisely.—William Osler, 
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Agricultural statistics have not been issued since the war began, 
elegs but a joint announcement made a few months ago by the Agri- 
beu- pcultural Departments showed that between 1939 and 1942 Great 
ood- Botitain had increased arable farming by approximately one-third, 
vility 424 tillage by five-eighths, although the cultivated area as a whole 
had decreased by about 2 per cent. (caused by requisitioning of 
few §4nd for military purposes). ‘Taking individual crops the increases 
dis- §¥¢te in round figures: wheat, 35 per cent.; oats, 72 per cent.; other 
¥ of cereals, 65 per cent.; potatoes, 80 per cent.; vegetables 55 per cent. 
sug- |. Among livestock there was an increase of roughly 4} per cent. 
in the total cattle population, but reductions of almost 18 per cent. 
ifter 2 sheep, 52 per cent. in pigs, and nearly 25 per cent. in poultry. 
The cattle increase is accounted for mainly by the development 
of dairy farming to meet the Government’s insistent call for more 
_ and more milk, in pursuance of the policy of regarding milk as 
logy. 
nold. 
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In Memoriam 


Dr. J. T. Epwarps writes : — 

May I be permitted to add to the well-phrased tributes paid by 
the President, N.V.M.A., on the occasion of the recent meeting of 
Council, to the memories of four men—two Englishmen, one Scots- 
man and one Welshman—who each in his own different way had 
contributed in his day what was characteristically best in each race 
to the common fund of the British veterinary profession. 

I knew Colonel Dunlop Young, perhaps most intimately of all, 
since his student days, when as a lay meat inspector at Deptford 
he had foreseen that the highest offices in meat inspection must 
rightfully inevitably fall to those who were properly qualified as 
veterinary surgeons, and with great industry he made the sacrifices 
necessary for qualification. Rising as he did later to the highest 
position in that field of work in this country, as Chief Inspector 
of the Smithfield Market, he won the confidence and esteem of 
the Corporation of the City of London, especially through his 
friendship with the late Alderman Sir Phené Neal, Chairman of 
the Markets Committee and later Lord Mayor of London, to 
such an extent that it was he who approached and prevailed 
upon the City of London to entertain as their guests the 
members of the International Veterinary Congress held in 
London in 1930. ‘The magnificence of the hospitality provided on 
that occasion, it will be recalled, so impressed foreign visitors to the 
Congress as to cause them to utter the spontaneous expression of their 
view that the veterinary profession was held in high public esteem 
in this country as in no other country. It must never be allowed 
to be forgotten that this impression was derived in no small measure 
from the industry, tenacity, zeal and other gifts of character which 
Dunlop Young brought to serve the advancement of his profession, 
wherever he was placed, whether as chief meat inspector to a great 
corporation or an officer in the Army Veterinary Service. He owed 
his position, he was often heard to say, largely to the guiding 
examples of two great veterinarians, Sir John M’Fadyean and 
Professor Ostertag; and he often recalled the role played, in contro- 
verting Koch, by the former at the famous International Congress 
on Tuberculosis held in London in 1901, at which he (Colonel 
Young) was present—a role the consequences of which, as he 
felt, it would be difficult to exaggerate, both in the history of tuber- 
culosis and of meat inspection. 

Mr. Livesey’s life story has been so splendidly written up in 
The Veterinary Record that from some intimate contact with him 
I feel I need mention only what struck me as the high light of 
his achievement. Entering the profession with far more of the 
advantages derived from a good public school education than 
falls to the lot of most, he decided. in happiest collaboration with 
his wife, to specialise in small-animal practice, at a time when 
few, except such outstanding men as Alfred Sewell, Henry Gray 
and Hobday, thought this branch of veterinary work worth while. 
Observing the highest possible code of professional ethics and 
scrupulous business sense, together with real affection for his 
patients and sympathy with their owners, he provided a shining 
example in the early history of small-animal practice, while the 
horse was still the mainstay of the average veterinarian’s livelihood, 
of how this new branch of our work could be successfully con- 
ducted. People who came to him with their animals, as he said, 
were people in trouble, and his first duty to them was to hear 
them and then establish relations of friendship with thefr animal. 
Probably better than anyone in his generation, though perhaps 
largely unwittingly, Livesey appreciated the immense psychological 
problem, apart from the utilitarian one, represented in the relation- 
ship between the British citizen and his animals—a problem worthy 
of approach in the most dignified professional spirit. It is 
needless to recall. that after acquiring a competence by such 
methods at the early age of 50, Livesey decided to put back into 
his profession the utmost that he had got out of it. 

In some respects the careers of Dunlop Martin and Livesev 
were similar, in that both were mainly engaged in small-animal 
practice, and in temperament they were also in some degree alike. 
Both moved within the circles of their profession giving an air 
of gentle and distinguished culture, and I am hapny, as _ his 
successor in that office, to record how deeply Duniop Martin had 
impressed the staff of the Royal Society of Medicine during his 
tenure of office as President of the Comnarative Section. From 
the inception of the Section in 1923 he had been a loyal adherent. 
and it was no small part of his achievement there that he had 
impressed upon our colleagues in human medicine, within their 
most learned circle that a veterinary surgeon engaged in private 
practice can bring to the conduct of their proceedings both dignitv 
and distinction. besides helpfulness. His emplovment on the staff 
at Muktesar, in India, during an early stage of his career, and his 
reminiscences of that place during its earlier history, provided 
unfailingly subject for conversation; but the technical and research 
aspect of the work there seemed to have left little impression on 


him, his temperament and outlook being more attuned to that of 
the ‘“‘ beloved physician ” than that of the “ microbe hunter.” 

I was less well acquainted with “ Willie” Anthony (as he wa 
called universally in the Army) than the others—curiously my 
own destinies have been linked, perhaps unnaturally, mostly ty 
Scotspeople—but, as a Welshman myself, and even somewhat 
distantly related to him, and brought up in childhood near him, 
I cannot let the opportunity pass without giving vent to the feelin 
that the career of “ Willie”’ Anthony in the veterinary profession 
was one of which Wales was justly proud. The eldest of a band 
of brothers who had risen to great eminence in the steeplecha» 
world, trained to intimate communion with the hunting ani 
thoroughbred horse under the unbending tutelage of a father— 
Anthony of Cilveithy—whose life was devoted to this class of 
animal, “ Willie” Anthony throughout his Army career impressed 
his fellow officers in th British Army with his remarkably sur 
insight into the capacities of a horse. This natural gift, almos 
above all other things, was a sure passport to the respect and 
esteem of his brother officers in the Army in his-~ generation: 
and they were impressed with—what was still more appealing t 
them—his probity and the confidence which could be reposed in 
his judgment. It has often been said that above all else it was the 
Army Veterinary Service which in its development brought to the 
veterinary profession at large the sadly needed social prestige it 
required. This may not be readily appreciated by the younger 
generation of veterinarians. With the advent of mechanisation 
the horse is no longer the prime motive power of armies, and in 
numbers it has greatly dwindled. The rank conferred upon th 
director of the service is now not above that of Brigadier. William 
Anthony was the last of a distinguished line to hold the higher 
rank of Major-General, for long one of the most coveted position: 
in the whole veterinary profession. How well the reputation of the 
profession was sustained to the last in this rank has now become : 
legend in the Army, its last holder bringing to it, besides acknow- 
ledged competence, those gifts of deep feeling for and easy inter- 
course with all grades and conditions of humanity natural to a true 
son of Wales. Gifts such as were his perhaps do not often conduce 
to “ greatness,” a quality which calls for temperaments cast in 1 
sterner, more austere and suppressive mould, but when displayed 
at their best they are gifts which inspire warmth enthusiasm ané 
affection. ‘These characteristics were seen by an older generation 
of the profession well displayed by the late Professor Willian 
Williams. 

It was said (so the late Henry Gray told me in a letter written 
by him shortly before his death) by the late William Hunting. with: 
meaning that was surely not intended to be taken too literally. thi 
the veterinary profession at any one time was carried on the backs of 
about four members.. The four members whose loss we now moun 
could not be so classed, but by the representativeness and variety 
of their contributions giving the most to it of the gifts with 
which Nature had endowed them, they enriched, in their day. the 
profession by their bearing no less than by their abilities, bringine 
to it the honour, respect and affection of the world around. 


THE PHOSPHORUS AND FLUORINE PROBLEM 


The fluorine content of phosphorus-bearing supplements em- 
ployed in the feeding of farm animals is a problem to solve, since 
high percentages of fluorine are nutritionally harmful. The large 
increase in the number of farm animals and poultry correspond- 
ingly increases the demand for phosphatic lime and rock sulphate 
from which the fluorine may not have been removed. Rock 
phosphates containing two to four per cent. of fluorine are toxic 
for animals and must, therefore, be defluorinated below that level 
to be rendered useful. While fluorine is useful in the diet of 
animals, an excess causes chronic fluorosis which is a saturation of 
the bones and teeth with that element to such an extent that it 
accumulates in the blood, where it remains unabsorbed. The 
appetite fails, the teeth become mottled, the bones get chalky and 
undergo pathologic changes along with the liver, kidneys, adrend 
elands, heart reproductive organs and the central nervous system. 
The fluorine tolerance for swine, established by Mitchell, of the 
University of Illinois, is 0°10 per cent., for sheep 0°20 per cent. 
for cattle 0°13 per cent., and for chickens about 0°25 per cent 
It is, therefore, evident that rock phosphate containing 4 pe 


cent. may be disastrous. Reduced to practical terms, these figures 
mean that mineral mixtures should contain no more than 2:9 pet 
cent. of rock phosphate (fluorine 3°5 per cent.) for swine 5° 
for the sheep ration, 3°7 for cattle and 7-1 per cent. for chickens. 
Animal producers should be informed of the danger of feedint 
rock phosphate that is not defluorinated. Better that the phos 
vhorus be omitted than to use it in home-mixed feeds.—(Th 
pay on Nutrition: J. Amer. vet. med. Ass., 102, June 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

Jan. 26th.—Special Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 28th.—Annual Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading, 2.15 p.m. 

Jan. 28th.—Annual General Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 2nd.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 


36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2 
Sub-committee, 2 p.m. 


.30 p.m.; Advertisements 


Feb. 3rd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Conway 
Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 
Feb. 5th.—General Meeting of the Association of Veterinary 


Inspectors, Central Station Hotel Glasgow, 2 p.m. 


White Paper on Milk 


In our previous note on this matter, published on page 13 of the 
issue of January 8th, we reproduced the general resolution passed 
by the Council, N.V.M.A., on December 17th, 1943, stating the 
views of the Association concerning the main policy outlined in 
the White Paper. ‘ 

In order to put the position in its proper perspective in so far 
as Scotland is concerned, we should have added that the Council 
adopted a further resolution to the effect that it considered it 
necessary also in the case of Scotland that the functions of local 
authorities in regard to the inspection of dairy premises should 
be transferred to the Central Animal Health Authority, and that 
paragraph 37 of the White Paper should be amended accordingly. 

The Association, however, is in close consultation with its 
Scottish Branch in order to decide upon the best course to be 


adopted. 


* 


* 
PERSONAL 


_ Forthcoming engagement 
is announced between Roger James Turner, M.R.C.V.S., of Stevenage, 
Herts., and Magdalen Jerdine Spence, of Luton, Beds. 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 
MENTION ‘IN DESPATCHES 


The King has been graciously pleased to approve that the 
following be Mentioned in recognition of gallant and distinguished 
tae in the Middle East (The London Gazette, January 11th, 

Capt. (Temp. Maj.) D. F. G. Smith (62249). 

Capt. E. V. H. Studdy (100898). 

7359525 Sergt. (acting S.-Sergt.) V. W. Leonard. 


The following announcement is made in the issue of The London 
Gazette dated January 7th, 1944: The undermentioned to be Lts.: 
Oliver Graham Jones (297768), November 22nd, 1943; John Stephen 
Pybus (297772), November 23rd, 1943; Norman McGregor Burns 
(297786), November 24th, 1943; Frederick Milne Booth Duncan 
(301077) November 29th, 1943; Alasdair Andrew Lamont (301416), 


December Ist, 1943. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


First Examination.—The following Higher School candidate has 
completed exemption from the First Veterinary Science: White, 
John Anthony (private study). 

Second Examination (Pass List).—Arnold, Geoffrey Keeble; 
Biggers, John Dennis; Chivers, Norman Charles; King, Anthony 
Stuart. (All of the Royal Veterinary College.) 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Tue Late Carr. N. BREAR, M.R.C.V.S. 


The Barrow-in-Furness district has sustained a great loss in 
the passing of Capt. Norman Brear, whose death at Ulverston we 
recorded with much regret in our last issue. 

A native of Bradford Captain Brear went to Ulverston 23 years 
ago and bu'‘lt up an extensive practice. He was Chairman of the 
North Lonsdale Agricultural Society, was a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Lonsdale Unionist Association and for many years 
Treasurer of the Ulverston Branch of the British Legion. He was 
Founder-President of the Ulverston Rotary Club. During the 


last war he held a Captaincy and was mentioned in despatches. 
After rendering service during the present war as a special constable 
at Ulverston he joined the Barrow Battalion of the Home Guard, 
in which he became an officer. 

Deep sympathy has been extended to the bereaved widow. 


A CONTROL SCHEME ‘TABLE: PRACTITIONERS’ 
UNDESIRED PUBLICITY 

Included in the Ministry of Agriculture’s tabular statement, 
concerning the scheme for the control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle, 
published in our issue of November 13th, was a table naming 
veterinary surgeons who had completed undertakings in excess of 
90 up to the end of October, 1943. The circumstances in which 
this information was published are explained in the following 
communication sent by the Ministry in reply to a _ joint 
letter of protest from the practitioners concerned. ‘The Editorial 
Committee associates itself with the Ministry's expression of regret 
and tenders its apologies to those who have been annoyed by this 
undesired publicity. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
99, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
January \si, 1944. 
Sir, 
Scheme for the Control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle 


I am directed to refer to your letter of December 20th, 1943, 
and to say that the table to which you refer was prepared for the 
information of the Ministry only and it was not the intention of 
the Ministry that it should be published. 

A copy of the table was inadvertently sent to the Editor of The 
Veterinary Record, with the usual monthly statement of under- 
takings notified, who assumed that it also was sent for publication. 
The inadvertent publication of the table is regretted and arrange- 
ments have been made to avoid a recurrence. 

I am, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
P. INKPEN. 
* * * * 


DOGS FOR WAR SERVICE 


As a result of numerous appeals, over 6000 owners in the 
United Kingdom have offered to lend their dogs to the Govern- 
ment for war service. That even more dogs are required is evidence 
of their success in the duties for which they are trained. This is 
particularly true of guard and patrol dogs protecting both Army 
and Ministry of Aircraft Production installations, many of a secret 
nature. 

The present appeal is for 200 dogs each month. - ‘The breeds 
required are Alsatians and crosses, Airedales, Boxers, working 
Collies, Bull Terriers, Kerry Blues, Labradors, and curly coated 
Retrievers. ‘The dogs should be not less than ten months and not 
more than five years of age. Anyone willing to lend a dog for 
war service should write to the Under-Secretary of State, War 
Office (V. and R.), Whitehall, S.W.1, endorsing the envelope or 

> “ ” 
post-card with the words “ War Dog. 


IMPROVING ULSTER LIVESTOCK 


N. or IRELAND V.M.A. MemMor4ANDUM TO AGRICULTURAL 
INquIRY COMMITTEE 


The Agricultural Inquiry Committee, at a resumed sitting in 
Belfast on December 31st, under the chairmanship of Lord Justice 
Babington, heard evidence on the improvement of livestock sub- 
mitted by representatives of the North of Ireland Veterinary 
Medical Association. “ Given in the form of a comprehensive 
memorandum, the evidence, with suggestions, dealt with every 
phase of the subject,” states The Belfast News-Letter in a report 
from which the following information is taken. 

A committee of the Association, consisting of Mr. H. D. 
Gilmore, Kirkcubbin; Mr. R. W. Cassells, Newtownards; Mr. 
James ‘Thompson, Belfast; Mr. A. M‘Farlane, Belfast; Mr. H. G. 
Lamont, of the veterinary research division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and Mr. J. I. Magowan, deputy chief veterinary officer, 
Ministry of Agriculture, answered questions arising out of the 
memorandum. 

It was stated in the memorandum that the evidence tendered and 
the suggestions made were based on the assumption that steps 
were to be taken to prevent the agricultural industry lapsing into its 
uneconomic pre-war condition. The community must make the 
decision as to whether the industry was to be maintained, and be 
prepared to face the costs of its maintenance. The farming com- 
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munity must, in turn, be prepared to sacrifice for economic deliver- 
ance certain individual liberty of action for the common good of 
the industry. 

On the question of “ animal husbandry,” the term including the 
good management and care of all livestock and poultry, the veter- 
inary profession felt, it was stated, that the future of successful 
farming in Northern Ireland would be found in the practice of 
mixed farming; and, knowing that successful crop husbandry 
depended on a healthy and profitable animal population on the 
farm, they were of the opinion that steps must be taken to educate 
the farmer and farm worker, so that good animal husbandry and 
preventive medicine would take their essential and protective place 
on the farm. 


EpucaTion FAciLities 


A number of proposals were made in regard to the improvement 
of education facilities. It was suggested that, in any extended 
curriculum, following on the raising of the school-leaving age 
teaching in agriculture should be provided for both boys and girls 
at all public elementary schools. ‘Technical schools could be 
utilised even more beneficially in that respect in rural areas; courses 
there could be more specialised than at elementary schools and 
the increased year or years at school could be spent at one of the 
technical schools obtaining the knowledge suggested. Secondary 
schools should also provide a similar course of study, which would 
be optional, as in the technical schools. 

It was pointed out that hitherto some attempt had been made 
by means of winter agricultural classes to teach the rudiments of 
crop husbandry, but no such organised attempt had been made with 
regard to animal husbandry. 

The Association urged that a beginning should be made forth- 
with in the teaching of animal husbandry through such organisa- 
tions as the Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

In reply to a member, Mr. Magowan said it was felt that the 
winter classes held hitherto were too spasmodic, and did not deal 
with the right subjects. More time should be given to animal 
husbandry and a better syllabus drawn up. 

With regard to veterinary research, it was felt that a general 
clearing-house of veterinary knowledge and a diagnostic centre 
was required in the Province, with the provision of facilities for 
research work. Veterinary research had had a creditable and 
profitable place in Northern Ireland, and held a high reputation in 
Great Britain, and should be extended and encouraged in the 
future. To suggest that an area like Northern Ireland should 
be content to await the research findings of the rest of the world 
was to belittle the importance and individuality of its greatest 
industry. 

Mr. Lamont remarked that the farmers were becoming more 
appreciative of the value of research work. 


Tue Breepinc Factor 


Dealing with the improvement of livestock, the profession was 
of the opinion that improved knowledge as regarded animal hus- 
bandry would influence livestock breeding profoundly by creating a 
pride in healthy livestock, and making it possible to attain the 
maximum development of all the good points of any one breed. 

Apart from the general improvement of livestock, there were a 
number of principles requiring special and immediate considera- 
tion. One of them was applicable to all types of livestock and 
poultry—the control of indiscriminate crossing, with the. risk of 
perpetuating and accumulating hereditary faults. 

An obvious way to remove the temptation of careless breeding 
was to have available a better supply of all kinds of sires suitable 
for any given area. Artificial insemination of selected female 
animals would do much to bring the use of a proved sire within 
the reach of the ordinary farmer; and the committee advocated the 
purchase of such sires by the Government for this purpose. 

Mr. Magowan remarked that artificial insemination would help 
to remedy the huge loss to the industry due to failure of fertility. 

Proposals were submitted for the better breeding of horses, catt!, 

igs and sheep. and it was mentioned that the poultry industry in 
the Province held a very favourable position, it being evident that 
this branch of the industry had benefited more by scientific instruc- 
tion than any other. 


Disease Controt MEASURES 


With regard to the operation and control of proposed measures 
for the elimination of disease in livestock, the opinion was expressed 
in the memorandum that a compulsory scheme applicable to al! 
animals stood a reasonable hope of success. Such a scheme must 
be controlled and administered by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Weighed against the’annual loss by the ravages of disease, the cost 
of a State veterinary service, if it resulted in a reduction of that 
loss by as little as 20 per cent., would be justified. 

It was pointed out, however, that a minority of the members of 
the Veterinary Association favoured a panel system, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

_The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * 


THE CONTROL OF MASTITIS 


Sir,—The note on “The Control of Mastitis” by Mr, Gauld, 
published in The Veterinary Record of December 18th, raises a 
point of extreme importance in the control of this disease. Washing 
of the teats as a last act of milking is a procedure which I also 
have beeri trying for a number of years to persuade farmers to 
carry out. It is surprising how long it takes for matters of such 
consequence to dawn upon the conscience—this is no criticism, 
merely a statement of fact. As Mr. Gould says, the routine of 
washing for clean milk is distinct from that necessary for the 
control of mastitis, though even the former is seldom done with 
intelligence. How frequently one sees the udder washed and the 
tail neglected. Almost before the cowhand has passed to the next 
animal all his good work is destroyed by one flick of that appendage. 

The farmer is often reluctant to carry out the advised routine 
procedure as he considers it time absorbing and unnecessary. If 
he persists in this attitude after being given the reasons for each 
step, it would seem that one is justified—where mastitis exists to 
any extent—in recommending one single washing of teats and tail 
and that, at the end of milking. 

If this reiteration of the facts adds nothing new it will, at least, 
serve to emphasise a rather vital aspect of mastitis control which, 
in common with Mr. Gould, the writer feels has been overlooked. 

Yours faithfully, 
Veterinary Investigation Dept., N. S. Barron. 
The University, Reading. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF SHEEP 
EXPERIENCE IN AUSTRALIA 


Sir,—Your issue of May 29th, 1943, contains note of a question 
in Parliament about artificial insemination of sheep: the Minister 
of Agriculture was asked if, in view of reported “ great success” 
in Australia, he intended to urge its adoption as a means of in- 
creasing the “ annual lamb yield ” in Britain. 

To my knowledge only two veterinarians have undertaken insemi- 
nation of sheep on a commercial scale in Australia. From reports 
of my colleague’s work, and from my experience, I should say that 
“great success ” somewhat overstates the efficiency of the tech- 
nique if it is thought of as a single means of increasing the annual 
lamb yield. 

My experience has been only with merinos, and has not included 
induction of ovulation with hormones; I should say that results 
similar to those obtained by hand-mating may be expected. 

The value of artificial insemination in sheep breeding lies chiefly 
in the increased scope it gives to the application of genetic principles 
in breeding plans. It would be bad for animal husbandry if its 
ultimate use in long range plans of breed improvement were 
endangered by disappointed expectations from its use in short range 
projects such as that referred to in your note. _ 

Yours faithfully, 
W. GRANGER, B.V.SC., 


Haddon Rig Stud, Research Officer. 
Haddon Rig, Warren, N.S.W. 
November 3rd, 1943. 


V.V.B.F. CHRISTMAS GIFTS APPEAL 


Sir,—May I have the hospitality of your columns to say how 
grateful the Executive Committee of the Victoria Veterinary Bene- 
volent Fund are for the generous response of members to their 
appeal for Christmas gifts. A sum of over £70 was received and 
th’s has been distributed in sums of £3, £2 and £1, according to 
their needs, to 31 of our recipients, including aged and infirm 
members, widows and orphaned families. Letters of gratitude 
have now been received from them all, and the donors may 
assured that their gifts\have helped to alleviate distress and to 
bring a little happiness to a number of homes. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frep BuLLock, 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, Secretary. 
10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 
January 12th, 1944. 
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